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Notes of the Month 


I'he London Nine-Power Conference 

HE philosophy of the London Conference of the nine Powers— 
Belgium, Canada, France, Federal Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, the U.K., the U.S.A.—which opened on 
28 September was that ‘all its decisions formed part of one general 
settlement which is directly or indirectly of concern to all the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Powers’. The omnibus agree- 
ment announced in the Final Act published on 3 October con- 
tains a declaration of intention by the three responsible Powers 
(the U.S.A., the U.K., and France) to end the occupation of 
Western Germany; a decision by the parties to the Brussels Treaty 
of 1948 (the U.K., France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg) to admit Federal Germany and Italy to a greatly developed 
Brussels system’;! an agreement by the eight member-Powers 
present that Federal Germany should accede to the North Atlantic 
l‘reaty; a declaration by Dr Adenauer that the Federal Republic 
will voluntarily limit its armament production; a further statement 
by the Federal Chancellor recognizing the defensive character of 
the North Atlantic and Brussels Treaties and espousing the 
principles of the United Nations Charter; and a final declaration by 
the U.S.A., the U.K., and France of the purposes of the North 
\tlantic Treaty. The Final Act and the detailed provisions arising 
from it must now be submitted to national Parliaments. 

The London Agreement differs from the previously proposed 
N.A.T.O./E.D.C. system in several important respects. First, 
the Bonn Conventions of May 1952 which revoked the Occupation 
Statute were due to come into force only when the E.D.C. was 
established. In the Final Act the occupying Powers now state that 

[he previous ‘Brussels Council’ was a consultative inter-governmental body 


ch met irregularly to discuss economic and cultural matters. The military 


organization of the Treaty was absorbed by N.A.T.O. in 1949 (see The World 
Today, October 1954, p. 418). 
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agreed arrangements for the return of German sovereignty ‘may 
be put into effect either before or simultaneously with the arrange- 
ments for the German defence contribution’. Second, Great 
Britain, which under N.A.T.O./E.D.C. was associated with the 
Western European regional group of the Six! but not institution- 
ally bound to them, now becomes a full member of a supranational 
military system alongside the Six. Further, Great Britain has 
undertaken not to withdraw from the Continent her four divisions 
and the Tactical Air Force now assigned to the Supreme Allied 
Commander against the wishes of a majority, i.e. four, of the 
Brussels Powers, except in the event of an acute overseas emerg- 
ency. Following this commitment Great Britain’s status now 
differs for the first time from that of Canada and the U.S.A. 
Third, Federal Germany now becomes not, as under E.D.C., a 
self-integrating member of an embryonic continental federation 
but an old-fashioned sovereign State with Wehrhoheit. In the 
London Act the German Chancellor gives definite undertakings 
limiting German sovereignty in defence matters ‘which the 
Brussels ‘Treaty Powers take note of and record their agreement 
with’. But this is clearly a far cry juridically from the permanent 
surrender of sovereignty offered by the Federal Government 
under E.D.C.,? and even further from the position taken up by Dr 
Adenauer at successive six-Power conferences at which the Foreign 
Ministers discussed the Strasbourg draft for a European Com- 
munity.® Fourth, the eight N.A.T.O. Powers represented in 
London have now agreed to recommend at the next ministerial 
meeting of N.A.T.O. that the Federal Republic should be invited 
to become a member. This is an entirely new departure by the 
French Government. Even the most advanced French Europeans 
have hitherto been hesitant to propose immediate German 
membership of N.A.T.O. The E.D.C. Treaty provided for joint 
meetings of the Council of E.D.C. and that of N.A.T.O., France, 


1 See The World Today, May 1954, p. 183. 

® The E.D.C. was described as ‘supranational in character comprising com- 
mon institutions, common Armed Forces, and a common budget’ (Article 1). 
It had juridical personality (Article 7). It possessed a Board of Commissioners 
vested with executive and supervisory powers (Article 19) whose members 
might neither ask for nor receive instructions from any Government (Article 20). 
It appointed senior officers (Article 31). Its delegates recruited and trained 
European forces (Articles 73 and 74). See The European Defence Community 
Treaty (Cmd. 9127). 

* See Lord Layton, ‘Little Europe and Britain’, International Affairs, July 
1953; and “The European Political Community’, The Economist, 21 and 28 
November 1953. 
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Italy, and the Benelux countries being represented on both bodies. 
What is the character of the new military agency based on the 

Brussels Treaty—to be known as Western European Union—and 

to what extent has the Federal Republic a special status under it? 

The new agency which reports to the Council of seven Ministers 
is to control manufacture and stocks of armaments on the Contin- 
ent of the continental members.! Germany undertakes never to 
manufacture ABC weapons (atomic, biological, and chemical— 
see annex to Article 107 of the E.D.C. Treaty) on her own terri- 
tory and, in the first phase, not to manufacture long-distance 
missiles, certain types of mines, large warships, or strategic 
bombers. The latter arrangement can, however, be revised by a 
two-thirds majority of the Brussels Council on the proposal of the 
Supreme Allied Commander. The agency is to ensure by inspec- 
tion that prohibited weapons are not being manufactured. The 
five continental countries entitled to manufacture weapons belong- 
ing to the above categories will be allowed to hold stocks of them 
only up to a level decided by the Brussels Council by majority vote. 
The agency will check the level of stocks and compare them with 
N.A.T.O. requirements as established in the annual review. It will 
also supervise export and import of arms in the controlled cate- 
gories, taking into account external military aid from the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 

[In general, the Western European Union attempts to retain some 
of E.D.C.’s supranational characteristics in the field of arms-control 
without insisting upon the integration of military forces in a 
European army. The fruits of this compromise are British partici- 
pation until 1998 in a continental military organization which is 
supranational? with regard to the control of manufacture and 
stocks of arms; the resurrection of a German national army, 
Defence Ministry, and General Staff over which only the Federal 
German Government has any jurisdiction; and an agreement by 
the nine Powers that forces placed under the Supreme Com- 
mander ‘shall be deployed in accordance with N.A.T.O. strategy’. 
Without further clarification it is hard to guess the cohesive strength 
of the Brussels military grouping. The agreements concluded in 
Paris on 23 October completed the steps taken in London. They 
and the simultaneous agreement for a European settlement of 


[he agency has therefore no jurisdiction over British production, only over 
the level of British stocks on the Continent. 

\ body which dispenses with the unanimity rule must presumably be called 
supranational 
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the Saar question have now to run the gauntlet of the French 
Deputies. 


The Trieste Settlement 


THE initialling in London on 5 October, two days after the 
conclusion of the London Nine-Power Conference, of a ‘memoran- 
dum of understanding’ for the settlement of the Trieste question 
was the outcome of nine months of difficult negotiation and as 
many years of dispute. 

The substantial result may at first appear to differ only slightly 
from the ill-fated Anglo-American proposals made almost exactly 
a year before, on 8 October 1953, for the immediate handing over 
of Zone A to Italian administration, thus putting Italy on an equal 
footing with Yugoslavia. But the major difference lies in the fact 
that whereas in 1953 the suggestion came from above, from the 
occupying Powers, the new settlement is the result of direct 
negotiation between representatives of all the four Powers im- 
mediately concerned—Italy, Yugoslavia, Britain, and the United 
States. 

In the course of these negotiations both Italy and Yugoslavia 
have had to yield on some points. Italy had to abandon her wish for 
a plebiscite to be held throughout the Free Territory; and by a 
frontier adjustment a small strip of land in the south of Zone A 
now goes to Zone B—its area is about g sq. km., and the majority 
of its 3,000 inhabitants are reckoned to be Slovene, but it included 
many Italians who worked in Zaule, the nearby industrial suburb 
of Trieste. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, has abandoned all 
claims to Trieste and to special access to the port; and though the 
southern frontier line has moved slightly in her favour, it is not 
the one for which she originally hoped. That line, by taking in the 
promontory of Punta Sottile, would in fact have meant a serious 
threat to Zone A, for Punta Sottile overlooks Trieste harbour, and 
the extension of the twelve-mile limit of Yugoslav territorial 
waters from it would, given the prevailing north-easterly wind, 
the ‘Bora’, have made access to the harbour extremely difficult. 

On the other hand neither side has had to yield more than 
public opinion in each country would accept; and the settlement 
has in fact been approved in both Parliaments. The ‘memorandum 
of understanding’ (it is not even called an agreement) does not 
require formal ratification, for it is still described as a provisional 
and de facto, not de jure, settlement. This could not be otherwise, 
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for the U.S.S.R., a major signatory of the peace treaty which 
established the Free Territory, took no part in it; though since its 
initialling Mr Vyshinsky has intimated to the Security Council 
Russia’s willingness to recognize the settlement. This move 
caused some embarrassment to Italian and Triestine Com- 
munists, who, sticking closely to the hitherto consistent Comin- 
form line of strict adherence to the peace treaty provisions, had 
been denouncing the new settlement as ‘the worst possible’. 

While the settlement has been officially welcomed in Italy and 
Yugoslavia’ as a precursor of closer collaboration, the minutiae 
of pros and cons are inevitably more deeply felt in the disputed 
territories themselves. Many Triestini feel anxiety for their 
relatives in Zone B, which they now regard as permanently ‘lost’, 
(though communications between the two areas, virtually cut off 
from each other for the past year, will now be more nearly normal 
than for a long time past). Many, too, especially in business circles, 
are anxious about the port’s economic future. Whether justifiably 
or not, fears are expressed about a return to an Italian centralized 
administration and the delays this may involve. Unemployment in 
Trieste, already high (reckoned at around 20,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 302,200 in Zone A), is bound to increase with the with- 
drawal of Allied troops by the end of October. These are only some 
of the anxieties facing the local population. ‘To meet the economic 
problems raised by the situation the Italian Government has 
launched a loan of 40,000 million lire, for the development of 
‘T'rieste’s shipping, industry, and commerce. 


Nigeria’s New Constitution 

[rT is typical of the ever-accelerating pace of progress in Africa 
that Nigeria has just received its third Constitution in eight years, 
ind that this Constitution is promulgated as an interim measure to 
be revised in 1956. It is in the first place a triumph for Lord 
Chandos (Mr Oliver Lyttleton) who was most successful, at the 
Lagos Conference last February, in allaying the suspicions and the 
schismatic tendencies that seemed so menacing a year ago. The 
political temperature in Nigeria fell by several points during the 
summer months. Responsible organs of the Nigerian press both in 
the Western and Eastern Regions bore witness to the ordered pro- 
gress of negotiation, and even Mr Fenner Brockway, in the House 
of Commons, paid a tribute to Mr Lyttelton’s skill. It is encourag- 
ing to notice that speeches and newspaper articles, both from the 
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Eastern and Western Regions, stress the intention to work for a 
United Nigeria in the future rather than for separatist policies. 

The tendency of the new Constitution is to increase the scope of 
regional self-government without weakening the control of the 
federal Government in essential matters. The promise of a further 
measure of self-government within its proper sphere, to be granted 
in 1956 to any region that should express a desire for such changes 
through constitutional channels, was the factor that swayed Mr 
Awolowo’s Action Group towards acceptance of the new plan. His 
opposition to the severance of the city of Lagos from the Western 
Region, and to its establishment as a Federal capital in Federal 
territory, was overcome by the prospect of reviewing the decision 
two years hence. 

The new status of the Cameroons Trust Territory seems to have 
been settled without serious disagreement. Its northern districts 
are to be administered as part of the Northern Region; its southern 
districts, whose leader, Mr Endeley, made it clear that the inhabi- 
tants were unwilling to be incorporated into the Eastern Region, is 
to become what Mr Lyttelton described as a quasi-federal terri- 
tory, with its own legislature consisting of the Governor-General 
and an Assembly with a majority of elected members. 

The residual power of legislation, formerly retained by the 
central authority, is now transferred to the Regional Legislatures. 
“The Governor of a Region may, with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Houses of that Region, make laws . . . with respect to 
any matter other than a matter that is included in the Exclusive 
Legislative List.’ A schedule attached to the Order in Council 
enumerates at some length the items of this list, which includes the 
accounts of the Federation, aviation, banking, currency, defence, 
external affairs, higher education, immigration, shipping, roads and 
railways, minerals, and the public debt. The franchise for elections 
to the Federal House of Representatives, and to the Regional 
Houses of Assembly, will be extended to all British subjects and 
British protected persons, except in the Northern Region where 
the vote will still be confined to men only. 

Among the powers reserved to the Governor-General is the 
control of recruitment, promotion, and transfer in the Civil 
Service, and for this function a Public Service Commission has 
been established to advise him. All the responsible leaders of 
Nigerian parties have given assurances that they will still rely upon 
the help of ‘expatriate’ officials. Division of the administrative 
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services into Federal and Regional sections presents many prob- 
lems which must still be worked out in practice and which, 
inevitably, have met with opposition from professional bodies. 
The teachers, an immensely important group in every part of 
tropical Africa, have raised objections to the splitting of the 
Educational Service. Similarly, the establishment of a Federal 
Supreme Court and of High Courts in the Regions caused some 
misgivings among the lawyers. Even more difficult, administra- 
tively, is the regionalization of the Marketing Boards. 

A general buzz of approval for the new Constitution both in 
London and in Nigeria should not detract attention from the many 
real problems that are yet to be solved. The dominant voting 
power of the Northern Province, with its g2 out of 184 elected 
members in the Federal House of Representatives, will still loom 
over the less populous but more socially advanced groups in the 
south. It has been suggested more than once by Dr Azikiwe and 
his supporters that an ideal organization for Nigeria would be a 
federation of nine or more smaller states, but such a proposal can 
not be considered a practical policy at present. ‘The new system is 
recognized as a considerable advance, and the goodwill with 
which the party leaders have received it is the best augury for its 
SUCCESS. 

The Governor-General and the Regional Governors have been 
appointed, and elections are to take place in November. 


The World Wheat Situation 


THE meetings of the International Wheat Council which con- 
cluded in London on 14 October were held in an atmosphere which 
had considerably altered from that surrounding the Council’s 
J une meetings. 

In June there seemed to be every prospect that the North 
\merican wheat harvest would again be of the bumper proportions 
of the last few years and that further large additions would be 
made to the already burdensome wheat surpluses held by Canada 
and the United States. Moreover, it appeared at that time that the 
wheat harvest in Europe, the principal importing area, would be at 
the high level of the last two seasons. 

Wheat export prices outside the International Wheat Agree- 
ment had been steadily declining since the autumn of 1952, and 
since August 1953 I.W.A. and non-I.W.A. prices were for all 
practical purposes identical. Early in June of this year Canada and 
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the United States dropped their prices by 10 cents per bushel and 
the outlook seemed to be that further cuts would be inevitable. In 
the minds of not a few people the spectre of the disastrous con- 
ditions that existed in the world wheat trade during the 1930s 
began to appear. 

By mid-October, however, the world wheat picture had changed 
materially. Canada has experienced what can properly be called a 
crop disaster in wheat. Early in August the harvest was officially 
forecast at 513 million bushels, about 100 million bushels less than 
in 1953. A severe epidemic of the fungus disease, rust, hit the crop 
under ideal conditions to do the most damage, and this was fol- 
lowed by early and killing frosts. Cold and wet harvesting con- 
ditions added to these difficulties and the Canadian output is now 
not expected to exceed 275 million bushels, reaching only about 
45 per cent of the 1953 production. In addition, very little of the 
crop will be of the top millable grades. 

Drought conditions in the south-west and parts of the Great 
Plains, cold and wet weather in the Northern States, and some rust 
infestation also reduced early estimates of the United States wheat 
crop. The latest official prediction is for a crop of about g60 mil- 
lion bushels, 209 million below 1953, or a reduction of 18 per 
cent. 

Among the other exporting countries, forecasts suggest that 
Australia’s crop may be about 25 per cent below that of last year, 
while that of Turkey may drop by about 30 per cent. Conditions 
in Argentina are so far reported to be satisfactory, and France has 
harvested the largest crop in her history, though part of it is of low 
quality. 

In spite of the extremely unfavourable weather that persisted 
throughout the summer, the total wheat crop in Western Europe 
now seems to be of about the same size as last year. While pro- 
duction in some countries is down, in others it is above that of 
1953. But the bad harvest weather took a severe toll of Europe’s 
wheat crop from the point of view of quality, and a sizeable 
proportion in most countries is expected to be only suitable for 
livestock feed. Import requirements are therefore likely to increase, 
which should mean that the world’s exports of wheat should re- 
cover from the decline of last season. 

In view of these developments prices in the world wheat markets 
have recently become much firmer. But there still remain very 
substantial stocks of wheat in North America which are sufficient 
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to meet perhaps two full years’ export requirements, so there need 
be no fear of a shortage of wheat in the near future. 

Against this background the International Wheat Council at its 
October meeting laid plans to begin the preparatory work neces- 
sary for the calling of an international conference to negotiate a 
renewal of the present Wheat Agreement, which expires on 
31 July 1956. The Council decided to meet again in the spring 
and to hold the negotiating conference during the summer of 
1955. In addition to the forty-seven countries that are members of 
the present Wheat Council, all interested non-member countries 
will be invited to attend. 


Borodin and the Kuomintang 


Muvcu remains to be written—if indeed enough is accurately 
known—about the early relations of Nationalist China with the 
Soviet Union. The evidence is often conflicting, and not always as 
complete as the historian could desire. The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs published a reliable account in 1929, in the 
Survey of International Affairs, 1927, and no student of Far 
Eastern affairs can afford to ignore the story then told by Dr 
Toynbee and his colleagues. The alliance between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Soviet Union passed through uneasy stages after the 
signature of the Agreement between Sun Yat-sen and Adolf 
— in Shanghai in 1923 which declared, zmter alia, that the 

gnatories were agreed that the time had not yet come to establish 
‘Communism’ in China. Whether Joffe signed with his tongue in 
his cheek may be left to surmise. But this much is certain—(i) that 
Sun Yat-sen was not a Communist, but something like a nine- 
teenth-century Liberal turned revolutionary; (ii) that he was 
sincere in rejecting Communism for China; and (iii) that he sought 
and fo saa indispensable allies in the Russians, faute de mieux, his 
natural preference being to seek support in London and Washing- 
ton. This he was precluded from doing by his own policy which 
placed in the forefront of the Chinese programme an attack on the 
Anglo-American position by the abolition of all foreign rights in 
China that were enshrined in the so-called ‘Unequal Treaties’. He 
could not know that, within three years of his wedding to the 
Russians, a British Tory Secretary of State (Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain) would offer to relinquish, or radically modify, these rights 
by negotiation. 


The occasion for recalling this passage in Chinese history thirty 
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years ago is the recent news from Moscow that Michael Borodin 
died, probably in 1952, in a Siberian gaol. Borodin was sent to 
China in 1923 officially to represent the Soviet Union in Canton, to 
guide the Chinese Nationalists into the true way, and to serve the 
ends of the Communist Third International. He was, at the same 
time, the servant of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. and the agent of the Third International; and sometimes 
he could hear (or overhear) Moscow speaking with two voices. His 
task was not easy; but there can be little doubt that, both in 
Canton and in the movement northward to the Yangtse Valley, 
the Kuomintang owed this remarkable man a real debt. When a 
halt was called in Hankow, his bearing began to undergo a change; 
and he told his intimate friends in the Movement that he probably 
would not be able to remain any longer in China. Did he, per- 
chance, recall Pierre Vergniaud’s now classic remark, ‘Il est a 
craindre que la Révolution, comme Saturne, devorat successive- 
ment tous ses enfants’? Borodin knew that he had enemies in 
Moscow who were exploiting his ‘apostasy’, i.e. his reluctant, 
though perhaps not altogether unwilling, acceptance of Sun Yat- 
sen’s view that Communism was not for China. 

The probably authentic story goes that on a Sunday in March 
1927 Borodin summoned a meeting of his associates in one of the 
Jardine bungalows on the Race Course at Hankow. When he came 
into the room he was not his wonted confident self. According to at 
least two Chinese witnesses present, he was obviously ill at ease. 
He told the meeting that he had received instructions from Mos- 
cow that the Nationalist Movement in China should be purged of 
its bourgeois elements, that it should be swung into line as the Far 
Eastern wing of world revolution, that individual members of the 
Kuomintang should be given an opportunity to consider whether 
they could take part in the new movement and that those who 
could not do so were to be expelled. Some hint of this directive 
from Moscow must have already filtered through to the Far East, 
for Chiang Kai-shek himself had already left Hankow at the time 
and gone down the river. And, as we now know, on 6 April 1927— 
i.e. after the Race Course meeting and also after Chiang had left 
Hankow—a raid by the Chinese Metropolitan Police on the 
Soviet Embassy in Peking brought to light a mass of incriminating 
documents showing both the objective, and the far-reaching scope, 
of Russian operations in Nationalist China (op. cit., p. 346). How 
much Chiang Kai-shek knew of all this is uncertain, but he must 
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have had his suspicions. He had known in Canton that Russia was 
not in China for the beaux yeux of the Chinese; while he and 
Borodin had earlier come into conflict over the question of army 
policy in Canton, the issue being the control of the Revolutionary 
Army on which Borodin had over-ridden Chiang Kai-shek. This 
did not improve relations between the two men; and yet, so high 
was Borodin’s estimate of Chiang’s qualities that he once said, 
‘We can get to Peking with Chiang Kai-shek but not with the 
Kuomintang’. The effect of Borodin’s revelation of the Russian 
purpose that Sunday morning in 1927 was that the Soviet- 
Kuomintang alliance was broken, that the more moderate, or more 
truly Chinese, wing of the Kuomintang moved down the river, 
first to Shanghai, and thereafter to Nanking where the new 
Government, known as the Nanking Government, was duly 
brought into being. Within a week or two Borodin himself was out 
of China and the Chinese Communists were exiles in their own 
country. 

As a postscript to this footnote to history one may guess that 
when Mao Tse-tung went to Moscow in December 1949 he did 
not go to the Russian capital merely to sign obediently on the 
dotted line, but to make sure that the Russians understood the 
nature, and especially the magnitude, of his task in China. More- 
over, he probably remembered the fate of Borodin, and almost 
certainly warned Stalin not to dictate to the Chinese but to leave 
the Chinese Communist Party a fairly free hand in political and 
economic action. 








Military and Industrial Aspects of 
Atomic Energy 


THIs article is intended to summarize the views commonly held 
in non-official scientific circles concerning the present and future 
roles of atomic energy in world affairs. Although many technical 
aspects—particularly in the field of weapons—are kept secret for 
obvious reasons, a fairly clear general picture emerges from official 
pronouncements and from a variety of press reports. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND 

The changes that take place in matter when ‘atomic energy’ is 
liberated are of a fundamentally different character from the more 
familiar chemical changes. In a chemical change only the outer 
parts of the atoms of which matter is composed are concerned. 
‘Atomic energy’, on the other hand, involves changes in the central 
core, or atomic nucleus. (It is for this reason that scientists prefer 
the term ‘nuclear energy’.) Given the same weight of material, the 
amount of energy available from nuclear processes is about a 
million times that obtainable from chemical change. It is this 
enormous change in scale that gives nuclear energy its importance. 
There is still, however, a precise equivalence between energy ob- 
tained and quantity of fuel consumed: the energy available is not 
‘limitless’. 

The processes whereby nuclear energy has been released on a 
large scale are of two kinds. In the first, known as fission, nuclei of 
heavy elements break up into smaller parts, leaving nuclei of 
lighter elements. Materials in which this fission process can take 
place are called fissile materials; they include a relatively rare con- 
stituent of ordinary uranium, uranium-235, and also plutonium, a 
material which does not exist in nature but can be obtained from 
ordinary uranium in an atomic pile. 

An atomic pile (or, in scientists’ nomenclature, a nuclear reactor) 
is a sort of nuclear furnace which consumes fissile material, and in 
the process generates heat. Technical considerations have led to 
the design and building of a number of different kinds of pile. The 
fuel may be ordinary uranium, or uranium enriched to have a 
higher concentration of fissile material. The pile may be designed 
specifically for generating heat—so that it may serve as the source 
of energy for a heat engine—or it may be concerned chiefly with the 
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production of one of the by-products of the fission process—for 
instance plutonium, or radioactive isotopes for use in medicine 
and research. 

For both civil and military applications, piles thus fulfil two 
functions of the greatest importance. Firstly, as a source of heat, 
they promise eventually to replace the burning of coal in our elec- 
tricity generating stations. Secondly, as a means of producing pure 
fissile material, they are a source of the explosive material used in 
the atomic bomb. 

[he action of an atomic bomb depends upon the fact that if 
sufficient fissile material is brought rapidly together so that its total 
bulk exceeds a certain critical size, then fission takes place spon- 
taneously throughout the material and there is an exceedingly 
powerful explosion. The critical size is such that, at Hiroshima, the 
explosion was the equivalent of 20,000 tons of ‘T.N.T. ‘The actual 
magnitude of the explosion depends, of course, on the detailed 
design of the bomb mechanism, but the existence of the critical 
size sets a fundamental upper limit to its power. It was as a way of 
overcoming this limitation that the hydrogen bomb was developed. 

[he hydrogen bomb makes use of the second kind of process 
by which nuclear energy can be released: the so-called thermo- 
nuclear or fusion reactions. These reactions involve the nuclei of 
the very lightest elements, usually with hydrogen as one of the 
initial materials and helium as an end product. ‘To initiate a ther- 
monuclear reaction requires an exceedingly high temperature, such 
as is produced in a fission bomb. It is therefore reasonable to pic- 
ture a hydrogen bomb as consisting of a mass of hydrogen-rich 
material—the thermonuclear explosive—with a fission bomb to 
act as detonator. The amount of explosive that can be assembled 
in one bomb depends on purely practical considerations—there is 

) limitation in principle—and the explosions actually produced 
have been about one thousand times more powerful than those of 
the first fission bomb. 

No method is yet known by which thermonuclear reactions 
could be initiated and controlled in a manner suitable for the 
generation of power. There is no thermonuclear analogue to the 
atomic pile, and at present the applications that can be envisaged 
are purely military. 

\ question of some importance for the military significance of 
the hydrogen bomb is its costliness of manufacture, and this in 
turn depends upon the precise nature of the materials that go to 
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make up the thermonuclear explosive. There has been much 
speculation on this subject in the American press, some of it 
apparently well-informed. From these reports it appears that 
ordinary hydrogen is not suitable and that the principal constituent 
must be deuterium—‘heavy hydrogen’ of mass 2. This material 
can be obtained without much difficulty. Heavy hydrogen by itself, 
however, is said to have too high an ignition temperature to be 
successfully detonated by an ordinary atomic bomb. One solution 
which, it has been suggested, would meet this difficulty is to add 
some tritium (hydrogen of mass 3) as a ‘primer’. Now tritium must 
be manufactured, from lithium, in special atomic piles, and is 
therefore exceedingly expensive. Moreover a complete hydrogen 
liquefaction plant, maintaining a temperature close to the absolute 
zero, is required to concentrate the materials sufficiently. A ‘wet 
bomb’ of this type would therefore be a cumbersome and expensive 
device. 

A much simpler solution—if, indeed, it works—is to use the 
material lithium-6 deuteride as the thermonuclear explosive. 
Lithium deuteride is a solid—so this bomb is a ‘dry bomb’—and 
the lithium-6 can be obtained at a fraction of the expense of the 
tritium. According to the American press reports, the first Ameri- 
can thermonuclear test, in 1952, was with a wet bomb, while 
dry bombs were exploded both in the first Russian test, in 1953, 
and in the American tests in the Marshall Islands in 1954. If these 
speculations are correct, then it follows that both the United 
States and Russia are in a position to convert their stocks of ordin- 
ary bombs into hydrogen bombs, and so at relatively little extra 
expense increase the explosive power of their stockpiles a thousand- 


fold. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


At the time when the first nuclear weapon was developed, in 
1945, its most obvious application was for strategic bombing. ‘The 
single explosion over Hiroshima created as much havoc as the 
elaborate and costly thousand-bomber conventional bombing raids 
on Hamburg and Cologne. A bomb of the Hiroshima type has a 
radius of destruction of about one mile from the centre of explo- 
sion. Bombs of more recent design may well be considerably more 
powerful. The advent of the hydrogen bomb changes the scale of 
destruction once again; such a bomb, with a thousand times the 
explosive power of the Hiroshima bomb, causes destruction by 
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blast up to distances of ten miles, and by heat flash to considerably 
greater distances. 

Stockpiling of atomic bombs has been proceeding in the United 
States for the past nine years, and in Russia for a somewhat shorter 
period. No official figures have been given of the number of bombs 
now available. Press speculation suggests that the American stock- 
pile may number some thousands, and the Russian stockpile 
perhaps some hundreds. If this is so, and if (as appears likely) the 
means of delivering these bombs to their targets are available, it is 
obvious that a full-scale atomic warfare would result in far more 
extensive damage to cities and to industrial plant than has yet been 
seen in war. Compared with the cost of rebuilding, the cost of 
destruction has been very considerably reduced by the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. In 1946 General Arnold estimated that 
with conventional bombs the cost of destruction was about one- 
fiftieth that of rebuilding, while with mass-produced atomic bombs 
the cost would be reduced by at least a factor of 6. Senator 
McMahon told the American Senate in 1951 that the cost had 
become hundreds of times less than with T.N.T. Hydrogen bombs 
may now reduce the cost by yet another factor of 10, if the specu- 
lations already quoted on the nature and cost of the thermo- 
nuclear explosive are substantially correct. Such considerations 
lend force to the belief that full-scale atomic warfare could bring 
about the end of civilization itself. If to this we add the recent 
warning by the President of the British Association, that the gene- 
tic effects of the radioactivity released in the explosion of some 
thousands of atomic bombs would imperil the future of the entire 
human race, then we see the urgent need to find a way of solving 
the present political and ideological differences in the world with- 
out recourse to atomic warfare. 

It is difficult to estimate whether, if war broke out, it could be 
fought with either a formal or a tacit agreement between the belli- 
gerents not to make use of atomic bombardment. It is, however, 
exceedingly unlikely that any nation would allow itself to suffer 
defeat without making use of all its available weapons. The posi- 
tion is further complicated by the development of atomic weapons 
for tactical use in the field. These would have particular value in a 
defensive action, for instance the halting of a Russian advance 
westwards by a numerically inferior N.A.T.O. force. Would their 
use in such tactical situations lead to the bombing of cities by way 
of reprisal? In the stress of war, long-term considerations are in- 
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evitably brushed aside, and it seems more than likely—whatever 
the declared intentions of the belligerents to begin with—that 
before long each side would be bent on inflicting the maximum 
damage possible on the enemy, by every available means. 

After 1945 there was much talk of the international control of 
atomic energy, and a United Nations Disarmament Commission 
is still in being, charged with the task of surveying the whole field 
of conventional and atomic weapons and devising a plan for the 
reduction of both. It must be admitted, however, that the mounting 
stockpiles of fissile material make the problem of devising an effec- 
tive system of control much more difficult than it would have been 
in 1945. The original intention was that there should be super- 
vision of the extraction and purification of uranium—processes 
that cannot easily be hidden from the observation of an inspector. 
Assuming that the amount of fissile material being produced was 
known, it would not be so difficult to make sure that its destination 
was to authorized power stations rather than to clandestine bomb 
factories. But it would be much more difficult for an inspector to 
satisfy himself that the whole of many years’ accumulated stockpile 
had in fact been declared, and that none had been kept in reserve 
for a secret store of bombs. Nations would certainly be unwilling 
to disarm themselves if they thought it possible that such stocks of 
atomic bombs might still be in existence in other countries. It is 
for such reasons that some observers believe it would be better to 
begin attempts at international co-operation in fields where the 
risks are less and the chances of agreement better. Success there 
might improve the hopes of reaching agreement later in the more 
difficult—and yet more vital—field of atomic energy. 


THE POWER SITUATION 


A country’s productivity—and, one could say, its level of tech- 
nological civilization—is dependent very largely on the amount of 
power per head available to workers in industry. National income 
and power consumed, per head, are closely proportional. At the 
present time much of the power available to industry is supplied 
as electricity, which is generated in central power stations by the 
burning of coal. Other conventional sources of power, such as oil 
and hydro-electric installations, have their importance, but are 
unlikely to take precedence over coal. Yet in Great Britain today 
it is already proving extremely difficult to maintain adequate sup- 
plies of coal. Britain’s present consumption, per head, is only one- 
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third of that in the United States, and her reserves of coal in the 
ground are not expected to last for more than perhaps another two 
hundred years. ‘To keep pace with the growing demands of indus- 
try for power, drastic action will be necessary over the next few 
decades to eliminate waste in the use of fuel and make the best 
use of all the coal that can be mined. On the longer-term view, an 
alternative to coal as the source of energy must be developed to 
take its place when the coal seams are exhausted or can no longer 
be effectively mined. A similar problem must, sooner or later, face 
all industrial countries, though the coal reserves of the United 
States and of Russia are much greater than those of Britain. 

Great Britain has thus a particular incentive for pressing ahead 
with the development of atomic power stations. In an atomic power 
station the heat generated in an atomic pile by the nuclear fission 
of uranium is used to raise steam in a boiler: the steam is then 
used to drive the turbines as in a conventional, coal-burning, power 
station. The reserves of uranium fuel appear to be quite adequate 
to meet Britain’s power needs for many centuries to come, provided 
a satisfactory process of ‘breeding’ is developed which will permit 
the utilization of the whole of the uranium and not merely the 
uranium-235. (Breeding will increase the amount of fuel available 
by a factor of 100.) Two experimental atomic power stations are 
now being built in the U.K., one in Cumberland, the other (of the 
‘breeder’ type) in Caithness. Allowing for the time needed for con- 
struction, and for obtaining operating experience with such novel 
and complicated installations, it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that twenty years may pass before a thoroughly reliable design is 
approved. Even then the actual building of the many costly power 
stations needed to take over a substantial fraction of the country’s 
generating capacity will take some decades. Professor Sir Francis 
Simon, in an authoritative and detailed analysis of the prospects of 
obtaining power from atomic energy,! suggests that by the last 
decade of this century atomic energy could be generating as much 
power as our Central Electricity Authority does at present. 

It thus appears likely that the harnessing of atomic energy will 
be achieved in good time to meet the impending exhaustion of 
Britain’s coal reserves, and that the supply of power necessary for 
her continued existence as an industrial country is assured. On the 
other hand, atomic energy does not usher in an age of limitless 


ltomic Scientists’ Fournal, Vol. 3, No. 5, May 1954. See also Atomic Energy, 
4 Survey (ed. J. Rotblat), London, Taylor and Francis, 1954. 
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power; its introduction will be gradual and costly, and it provides 
no panacea against the country’s immediate fuel difficulties, which 
can only be met by improved efficiency and elimination of waste. 

For regions which are at present very short of power and there- 
fore do not possess a highly developed industry, the advent of 
atomic power is of great significance. Since nuclear fuel is so much 
less bulky than coal (one ton of uranium represents as much 
energy as more than a million tons of coal), the cost of transporting 
fuel over great distances ceases to be a major problem, and atomic 
power stations can be built where the power is needed, whether 
there are local supplies of fuel or not. Even a relatively small 
amount of generating capacity could make a great deal of difference 
to the economic future of these areas. One may expect that those 
countries with the necessary technical knowledge and resources 
will have the opportunity to develop a vast export industry in 
atomic power plants. To hold a leading place in this new industry 
is of crucial importance for the economic well-being of Great 
Britain, and is in itself a justification for the very considerable 
effort that has gone into the development of atomic energy. 

A final point may be made concerning the relation between the 
military and civil aspects of atomic energy. Much the most expen- 
sive part of the process for making atomic bombs lies in the isola- 
tion of the fissile material. This material is what constitutes the 
‘stockpile’, and while the needs of defence require it, it must 
remain available for use in weapons. Should the international 
climate change for the better, however, this material would not 
(like most munitions of war) become redundant or obsolete. It 
could be a most valuable addition to the supplies of atomic fue] 
for industry. In this way expenditure undertaken for purposes of 
war would bear fruit in the activities of peace. This is a unique 
feature of the present arms race. We must indeed hope that the 
stockpiles will never have to be used for their primary purpose, 
but that instead we shall be able (in Lord Cherwell’s phrase) to 
turn our bombs into plough-shares. 


H. R. A. 
A. V. C. 
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The Emergency in Malaya 
Some Reflections on the First Six Years 


By June 1954 the Emergency in Malaya had been going on for 
six years. There are points of view from which it may be said to 
have been going on for eight years (since the Communists began 
their attempt to disrupt the economy by penetration of the trade 
unions), or for nine years (since the arming of the Chinese guerilla 
forces in 1945 for the liberation of Malaya from the Japanese), or 
even for twenty-one years (since the formation of the Malayan 
Communist Party in 1933). But officially and for practical purposes 
the Emergency means the ‘shooting war’ against an armed insur- 
rection of Communist terrorists which began in June 1948. 

It is still going on. There is still a large force of trained and 
determined fighters in military formations in various parts of the 
jungle, supported by an elaborate para-military organization on 
the jungle fringes, and receiving supplies of food, money, and re- 
cruits from the civil population. 

That description of the position could have been made, in sub- 
stantially the same words, at any time in the last six years. The 
only ostensible change is one of degree. The M.R.L.A., or 
‘Malayan Races Liberation Army’, a rigidly disciplined fighting 
force composed partly of fanatical Communists and partly of 
bandits de carriére, is perhaps not so numerous as it was nor so 
well armed, and it operates in smaller formations than in earlier 
years and in diminishing areas. The Min Yuen, the supporting 
force of lightly-armed couriers, food gatherers, spies, propagan- 
dists, etc., has to work much harder for smaller results, especially 
in food collection, and is increasingly penetrated by the Special 
Branch of the Police. The civil population, the ‘masses’ on which 
the Min Yuen works, primarily Chinese, but also Malay and 
Indian, is by no means so generally terrorized—except in certain 
limited ‘black areas’—as it used to be, and the attitude of those who 
live in areas exposed to Communist pressure is now rather one of 
acquiescence than of devotion. 

These ostensible changes of degree are not the whole story, 
however. For at least eighteen months the initiative has lain more 
with the Security Forces than with the bandits." It is true that the 


‘ Their official designation is Communist terrorists, which is accurate, and 
the normal way of referring to them on paper is C.T.s; but in conversation they 
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difficulty is to know what to do with the initiative—there are no 
quick solutions or untried measures open to the Director of Opera- 
tions—but at any rate the humiliating period has long since passed 
when the Security Forces virtually sat and waited for the bandits 
to strike. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to review the pro- 
gress of the struggle or to estimate results. Towards the end of 
last year General Templer gave instructions for an investigation 
of material from which a history of the Emergency could be 
written. It was the writer’s job until July this year to see what 
documents existed in Departmental files and to find other sources 
which a historian could use. In effect, this provided a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole Emergency from all sides. 

The view was in many respects surprising. The Emergency re- 
vealed itself as a more interesting subject for a historian than might 
be supposed, or interesting for different reasons. Some general 
impressions derived from this cursory survey are offered here.’ 

In general, the two things of greatest interest historically in the 
Malayan Emergency seem to be, first, the effective welding 
together, in the day-to-day struggle on the ground, of the military, 
police, and civil powers, and secondly, the resettlement in large 
new villages of more than half a million of the rural Chinese popu- 
lation—a fifth of all the Chinese, and a tenth of the whole popula- 
tion. 

The second of these achievements has received wide publicity 
and much misrepresentation. The new villages are not, as some 
politicians and journalists have declared, concentration camps or 
totally ephemeral congregations of evacuees. If their perimeter 
fences were taken down tomorrow, it is unlikely that more than a 
minority of the inhabitants would move out. Yet very few of those 
inhabitants had ever lived in a village before or had any experience 
of life in an organized community. They were mostly one-man (or 
one-family) vegetable cultivators who had been ‘squatting’ for 
years and even for generations on land to which they had no title 


are invariably bandits, and although Communist terrorists may be a better 
description of them for Malayan audiences (for many of whom banditry is a 
by no means dishonourable profession and who need the reminder that this gang 
is Communist), the term bandits has advantages outside, and comes nearer to 
defining their status in the country and the way in which they differ from other 
Communist forces. 

1 The political and social background to the Emergency was reviewed in The 
World Today of August 1949, and the methods used by the Communists at the 
start of the insurrection were described in the issue of November 1949. 
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on the fringes of the jungle. Many of them are still vegetable culti- 
vators, but on land in the village environs to which they have—or 
will have, if they wish—a legal title. Others have become rubber 
tappers or mine-workers on neighbouring estates and mines or 
they have turned themselves into wood-cutters, peddlers, tin- 
smiths, carpenters, shopkeepers, etc. Many of the new villages— 
there are more than 500 of them, some of 5,000 or even 10,000 
people—are prosperous commercial entities, attracting trade from 
the neighbourhood and becoming shopping centres for the Malay 
kampong people or Indian estate labourers nearby. They have all 
had village committees to regulate internal affairs under the guid- 
ance of the District Officer since their beginning, but now approxi- 
mately half of them have their own elected councils and are 
acquiring financial authority to collect rates and taxes and spend 
them as they wish. In the elections which have produced these 
Local Councils, the average poll for the whole country has been 
over 75 per cent of the electorate. 

These new villages are also still the bandits’ main source of 
recruits, food, and other supplies (except possibly of money, which 
is likely to come more from Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and other 
big towns). Conversely, they are the main avenues for counter- 
propaganda against the Communist Terrorist Organization, and 
the grid, as it were, upon which the Security Forces’ framework 
of ambushes and patrols is based. The two aspects—a contented 
prosperous community and an active source of bandit support— 
are not incompatible: rather the opposite. A Chinese family in a 
new village can have much the same attitude of contentment to- 
wards the Government as it has towards the local C.T.s: two equal 
powers, both to be appeased. But on the whole that is changing; 
acceptance of the benefits of Government is breeding resentment 
towards bandit extortion, though it used—four or five years ago— 
to be the other way round. 

The other major achievement, the welding together of all anti- 
bandit forces in day-to-day collaboration on the ground, is less 
widely appreciated, though it is perhaps Malaya’s greatest contri- 
bution to the modern art of war, and deserves close study by 
colonial administrators as well as by police and military historians. 

The Army from the beginning has been ‘in support of the civil 
power’, but the principles upon which the technique of this sup- 
port was based were conceived for a totally different situation. The 
normal situation envisaged in the War Office handbook on the 
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subject is a riot, a civil commotion, a mob which the Police try to 
handle by persuasion and which, if they fail, the troops are called 
in to dominate. In Malaya there was no mob; the crowd—the civil 
population on its normal avocations—was in a state of terror, 
if there had been an ‘incident’ in its locality, or in one of sullen 
inertia. The situation was, ostensibly, much more like open 
warfare: an enemy in enemy-occupied territory and a more or less 
friendly civil population living in a land through which troops 
would advance to the attack. But in which direction should they 
advance? Who was the enemy? Half the time the bandits might be 
vegetable cultivators or rubber tappers. Which was enemy- 
occupied and which friendly territory? The jungle at any rate was 
the enemy’s terrain; let the Army then advance into the jungle 
and destroy or drive out the enemy, while the Police took care of 
the country outside. This was the essence, operationally, of the 
‘Briggs Plan’. 

But, as everybody now knows, these tactics did not work. The 
Army, receiving information that an area of jungle was the base 
from which bandit raids had been made or contained bandit camps, 
would deploy and enter the jungle fringes in company or even 
battalion strength. With great skill and pertinacity the area would 
be swept—and at the end not one bandit would have been en- 
countered. Long before the troops had been de-bussed, the bandits 
had all faded away, into the countryside or into deeper jungle. The 
troops, reassembling and returning to base, would be heavily 
ambushed. 

This maddening story of frustration has been told again and 
again. In the second year of General Briggs’s period as Director 
of Operations and, even more, in General Templer’s time, the 
Army learnt a new approach. Now an Army unit—generally no 
more than a platoon or a couple of sections—goes into the jungle 
only on first-class information, and it goes in very quietly, with a 
screen of deception, accompanied by Police, with Iban or aborigine 
trackers or with dogs or a surrendered bandit or two; and when it is 
inside it stays there for a week, two weeks, a month if need be; 
and if anybody is going to be ambushed, it is probably the bandits. * 


' In his first press conference in Kuala Lumpur as Director of Operations on 
15 September 1954, General Bourne indicated that his plans of action against 
the bandits included a more extensive use of air drops by parachute and heli- 
copter into deep jungle so as to ‘descend on known C.T. hide-outs, not for the 
purpose of blind jungle-bashing but to surprise, kill, and disrupt the toughest of 
their gangs’. In recent and current operations troops have almost taken up 
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British troops arriving in Malaya are now carefully trained to this 
technique before they go into the field.1 Some units have not 
needed this training so much as others: the Gurkhas, for example, 
who have been there all the time, early became excellent jungle 
fighters; the Marine Commandos, when they could be spared for 
Malaya, were very quick off the mark. But—simply to give an 
instance—a famous Guards battalion took nine months to kill a 
bandit. 

The secret of the change is not so much the new type of training 
as the integration of Army and Police together as a single anti- 
bandit force and the close association with them of the District 
Officers and other civil authorities on the ground. 

The Police knew the country and they knew the people. Bandits 
were nothing new to the Malayan Police, not even Communist 
bandits. But the Force was neither equipped nor organized to deal 
with a menace on the scale of the shooting war that began in June 
1948.” It knew how to deal with it (which, broadly speaking, the 
Army did not), but it had to expand all its ‘constabulary’ activities 
enormously, especially its intelligence, and it had to learn to pre- 
sent the results of its intelligence to the Army in a form which the 
Army could use. At the beginning—and, to a very large degree, 
ever since—the prime anti-bandit weapon was the Police ‘jungle 
squad’: a small group of Police, generally Malays under a British 
officer, hunting the bandits down in the neighbourhood of a Police 
post or station. The differences between this and a regular Army 
formation are enormous, and the foundation of any substantial 
success which has been achieved in the war against the C.T.s has 
been the annulment of those differences. This has been arrived at 
through the mechanism of War Executive Committees at State or 
District level, on which the senior Police officer and the local Army 
commander sit together and plan their joint operations. 


residence in the jungle, like the Police in their ‘jungle forts’ for closer contact 
with the Aborigines. 

‘ The Army has an excellent manual on Anti-Terrorist Operations, which is 
constantly revised to bring it up to date with the latest experience of bandit 
tactics or successful anti-bandit devices. 

* It is one of the great debates in Malaya whether the Police knew what was 
coming in June 1948. They were certainly told, by the Malayan Security Service 
(a joint Singapore and Federation political intelligence service which was split 
in October 1948 into the two Special Branches), and many senior officers had a 
fair idea from their own observation. But they did not manage to put the 
knowledge across to the heads of Government in 1947 and 1948, at any rate in 
such a form or with such emphasis as would have secured more effective or more 
timely preventive action. 
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But the chairman of that Committee is a civil officer—the Mentri 
Besar or the British Adviser at State level (Resident Commissioner 
in the two Settlements, Penang and Malacca) and the District 
Officer or Administrative Officer in Districts. Curious as it now 
appears, there was a widespread impression at the start of the 
Emergency that the waging of the war against the terrorists was a 
matter solely for the Police and Army and that the civil administra- 
tion of the country should go on, as best it could, detached and 
regardless. But if it could be measured, there would in all proba- 
bility be found a close correlation between anti-bandit successes 
in an area and the degree of civil association with the Police and 
Army in that area. 

In some areas that collaboration was a reality by the beginning 
of 1949 (notably in Pahang), but it depended mainly on the in- 
clinations of the local Police commander. (Sometimes the Police 
officer would have none of it: in one District it took the European 
A.D.O. six months before he could persuade the Police even to let 
him have a sight of the daily ‘Sitrep’.) Usually the association 
began over the removal of ‘squatters’ from bad patches of the 
jungle fringe or over control of the movement or storage of food- 
stuffs so as to deny them to the bandits. The District Officer would 
be called in to assist on practical points of administration or of 
law, but he often stayed to advise on the general conduct of 
Emergency operations in his area. 

This tentative ad hoc association was regularized and made 
statutory by General Briggs when he set up the War Executive 
Committees in May 1950, primarily for the purpose of arranging 
the large-scale evacuation of ‘squatters’ which became the main 
point in his resettlement programme. In this, as in many other 
matters, General Briggs in and after 1950 picked up and gave 
proper shape to something evoived or suggested by others before 
him—and General Templer in and after 1952 made it work 
properly. 

Today the W.E.C.s meet weekly, and a formal or informal 
operational sub-committee meets daily. Any matter which has the 
slightest bearing on the Emergency comes before it. General 
Templer defined the duties and responsibilities of W.E.C.s very pre- 
cisely, but the difficulty nowadays, in contrast with the early days, 
is to persuade Departmental officials or members of the public that 
not all their hobby horses or bees in their bonnets may be treated 
as Emergency matters (and be paid for out of Emergency funds). 
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Action is or can be extraordinarily swift. To take a matter with 
which the writer personally was frequently concerned: a patrol 
may come out of the jungle at first light, bringing with it a sur- 
rendered bandit. That surrender will be reported at ‘morning 
prayers’ and the Special Branch representative on the W.E.C. will 
be able to pinpoint the man (his name, aliases, rank, history, 
family, locality, etc.). The State (or Area) Information Officer, 
sitting as the W.E.C.’s psychological warfare member, will propose 
a message by ‘voice aircraft’ or by leaflet drop to the man’s com- 
rades still in the jungle. Special Branch (if it does not persuade the 
W.E.C. that greater operational advantage may accrue by keeping 
quiet about the surrender for a day or two) will provide hints on 
points of special effectiveness (e.g. parallel case histories of other 
members of the C.T. unit or bits of ‘dirt’ about the man’s senior 
officers), and the Chinese Affairs representative may be able to 
indicate points of appeal in the habits or traditions of those particu- 
lar Chinese (since the C.T. units tend to be all Hakka or Hokkien 
or some other regional group). The Information Officer will get 
on to his headquarters in Kuala Lumpur and pass the outline of 
the suggested message. That same evening the ‘voice aircraft’ may 
be over the patch of jungle broadcasting a tape-recorded message, 
probably in the voice of the surrendered bandit, to his former 
comrades, or within a further twenty-four hours 5,000 leaflets 
may float down on it from an Auster. 

Apart from the day-to-day planning of local anti-bandit opera- 
tions between the senior Police officer and the Army commander, 
the principal item on W.E.C. agendas for the last two years has 
generally been food control measures. The technique of food 
control is well known and need not be described here, but the 
changing attitude of mind towards it among Government officers 
and Police—as also towards other measures designed to sever the 
‘masses’ from C.'T. pressure—has been one of the more interesting 
developments of the Emergency in recent years. 

Realization that protection of the rural population must come 


‘E.g. imposition of a temporary ‘operational’ rice ration (sufficient for the 
subsistence of the household but leaving little or no margin for leakage to the 
bandits); declaration of restricted areas in which food and other articles (such as 
medicines, printing equipment, plastic cloth, flashlights, rubber boots) may not 
be carried about; possibly a curfew; the cordoning of the area by troops while 
food inspection teams visit all dwellings and remove (against payment) all 
surplus rice above the ration; road checks, possibly food convoys, and so on—a 
fairly rigid pattern of control lasting perhaps two months, perhaps six, with the 
Security Forces waiting and watching for the bandits in the jungle, driven by 
the squeeze on their supply lines, to come out to raid or hunt. 
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before compulsion has only been gradual. Today it seems a truism, 
but a lot that was said or written before 1952 shows how far many 
responsible officials were from understanding that no amount of 
Emergency Regulations, threats of punitive action, or propaganda 
could wean the rural people, especially the Chinese, from support- 
ing the bandits unless they were made reasonably safe at their 
work and in their homes. Neither resettlement nor food control 
was effective until there were strong Area Security Units, Home 
Guards, and so on. The adoption of a reasonable attitude towards 
the rural population and its need for security was due in quite a 
large measure to the continued pressure of a group of ex-Chinese 
Protectorate officers.' It can also be said that a lot of the clearer 
thinking about Emergency problems in general has been done by 
these same Chinese Affairs officers, and a surprising proportion of 
the ideas which have subsequently proved to be the right ones are 
first recorded in the files of the Secretariat of Chinese Affairs. 
Perhaps it should not be surprising, considering how crucial in 
almost every aspect of the Emergency is a proper understanding 
of local Chinese habits, traditions, and processes of thought. 
Certainly the loss of Chinese-speaking officers, both civil and 
Police, during the war was a great handicap in the early days of the 
Emergency. It has never been properly made up. 

Another continuous stream of clear thinking has come from the 
Commissioner-General’s office, especially in the first few weeks of 
the Emergency. Judging by the papers on file, a lot of credit for 
the repulse of the initial Communist assault in June and July 1948 
is due to Mr Macdonald. (This is not, of course, to decry what is 
owed to European Police officers on the ground who bore the 
brunt of the attack or the remarkable staunchness of some of the 
Asian Sergeants and Corporals in charge of isolated Police stations 
or posts.) Mr Macdonald was alone in a position to reconcile 
differences at the highest level and to bring to bear immediately 
reinforcements of authority where it was locally weak. Further- 
more, in the initial conferences of the first few days after 16 June,? 


1 The few remaining pre-war “Tai Jins’—of whom so many were lost in action 
during the war—who after the dissolution of the Chinese Protectorate as a 
separate Department of Government and the dispersal of its functions among the 
Labour Department, the District Administration, etc., became State Secretaries 
for Chinese Affairs or members of the (advisory, non-executive) Federal 
Secretariat of Chinese Affairs. 

2 The day of the murder of three European planters in the Sungei Siput area 
of Perak which set in motion the Government’s resistance to the armed insurrec- 
tion. 
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it was he who insisted on the paramount importance of preserving 
the economic stability of the country by protecting the estates and 
mines. Roughly speaking, the Army wanted to use all its powers 
on chasing the bandits in the jungle, and the High Commissioner 
and the Commissioner of Police gave priority of emphasis to C.I.D. 
action in pursuit of malefactors. The Commissioner-General alone 
seems to have appreciated the magnitude of the threat to the life of 
the country. He must also have done a power of good by his visits 
during June and early July to the most hard-pressed estates and 
mines in South and Central Johore and in Perak. 

The heroism of the planters has been amply recognized. They 
were indeed ‘rural bastions’ against disaster. A point that is worth 
making is that, in contrast to the planters, the mining community 
did not get an adequate supply of arms and ammunition for their 
defence in the first few months; they did not need so many, having 
far less ground to hold and much less scattered labour, but it is 
one of the less creditable passages in the history of the first year 
that the miners had to buy arms from America. 

One of the legacies of the Emergency which already causes 
much speculation and debate will be the large number of men, 
mainly Malays, who have been trained in the use of arms (but not 
in the strict discipline of Police or military service) as Home 
Guard, Special Constables, and Auxiliary Police in the protection 
of villages, estates, etc., and the smaller but still considerable 
number of them who own the arms.! The Emergency has by no 
means stifled political aspirations (rather the reverse: in fact, their 
intensification is one of the stronger testimonies on the credit side 
of the British and Malayan Governments, as a symptom of the 
social and economic advance of the country in spite of the Emer- 
gency), and these arms and arms-trained men may constitute a 
dangerous temptation to the demagogues of the next few years. 

One of the difficulties, and also one of the attractions, of a 
history of the Emergency will be the degree to which the course of 
events has been affected by personalities. A number of strong and 
highly differentiated characters have impressed themselves on the 
Malayan scene in the past six years, and the historian will have a 
fascinating, if extremely delicate, task in forming a judgement in 
the many controversies which their actions or inactions provoked 


' There are probably 60,000~-70,000 Home Guard who own their arms. S.C. 
arms are all Police issue now, though where A.P. still exist on estates etc. their 
arms are generally owned by the company. (Town A.P. have now all become 
S.C. or Police Volunteer Force). 
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and which still hang in the air over Kuala Lumpur. The chapter 
headings of a history of the Emergency could be simply the names 
of half a dozen men—the late Sir Edward Gent, one of the archi- 
tects of the abortive Malayan Union that preceded Federation, who 
was High Commissioner for the first ten days; Mr W. N. Gray, 
who came from Palestine to take over as Commissioner of Police 
after the first two months and exercised virtually sole command of 
operations until the appointment of the late General Briggs in 
April 1950 and then shared it with him for a year; Sir Henry 
Gurney, High Commissioner for almost exactly three years from 
October 1948 until his death in ambush in October 1951; General 
Briggs himself, the first Director of Operations under Gurney; 
and General Templer,! whose driving force and unified powers as 
High Commissioner and Director of Operations solved many of 
the problems which had thwarted Gurney, Briggs, and Gray. 

Operationally, the worst period of the Emergency (i.e. the 
highest monthly totals of incidents, etc.) has so far been the latter 
part of 1950, but the really bad period was probably the middle and 
end of 1951. The High Command—Gurney, Briggs, Gray—after 
their great work in stemming the tide in 1949 and turning it, or 
showing the way it could be turned, in 1950, seem to have got 
stuck, and it is difficult to avoid the feeling that some major 
disaster—not perhaps so terrible as the killing of Gurney—was 
inevitable at that period. 

The relative absence of major disasters in the past six years is 
remarkable. To those with experience of Jewish terrorism in 
Palestine, the failure of the C.T.s to attack any major institution of 
Government or any important industrial centre is at first sight 
astounding; and to arrive in Kuala Lumpur and note the almost 
complete non-existence of security precautions is startling, but 
hitherto it has been justified. Except for half a dozen small bombs 
in Ipoh in 1950 and one or two killings in Penang, the big towns 
have been free of incidents; but although incapacity on the part of 
the bandits may be one reason, another is certainly the great 
value of the big towns to the C.T.O. as sources of supply. Sur- 
prisingly, the realization of this simple fact came as a shock to the 
public in the Federation in mid-1953. 


1 A matter which a history can certainly set right is the totally erroneous im- 
pression that General Templer was a cold-hearted tiger. Merely to read the 
file of his minutes to the Commissioner of Police is to be struck by his immense 
humanity. He really cared, for instance, what the village policeman felt and made 
it his business to see that all concerned knew too. 
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One final point which should receive considerable attention in 
any history of the Emergency is the great extent to which Malaya 
has paid the costs of the Emergency. Apart from bearing the cost 
of British armed forces serving in Malaya, the British Government 
has only been called upon twice in the six years (in 1949 and 1954) 
to assist the Malayan Government financially, and the amounts 
involved were {5 million and £6 million only. Direct expenditure 
on Emergency matters is about a fifth of current Government 
outlay, but the Emergency also swells the totals of many Depart- 
mental budgets; a third of the total would probably be a fairer 
estimate (i.e. £10-{11 million out of £324 million). This is a very 
heavy load for a small country to bear, especially when the largest 
items of revenue are derived from trade in two commodities (rub- 
ber and tin) for which world prices are markedly depressed. In fact, 
for the current year, there is an estimated deficit between revenue 
and expenditure which very closely approximates to the direct 
costs of the Emergency—hence the large-scale economies now 
being practised by the Government. But socially and economically 
the people of the Federation are unquestionably better off today 
than they were when the Emergency began. No one who knew 
Malaya six years ago (or even three years ago) and revisited it today 
could fail to note the rising standard of living of all classes of the 
community (except possibly of European Government officers), 
the expansion of Government services for the benefit of the com- 
munity, and the buoyant tone of all planning and discussion in 
industrial and commercial circles. Even the shadows cast ahead 
by the likelihood, as self-government approaches, of some in- 
judicious political demagoguery do not induce any real gloom. 

Nor does the prospect of an apparently interminable Emergency. 

J. B. P.R. 








International Officials 
A Question of Loyalties 


IN his recent history of the League of Nations! Mr Walters re- 
calls for a new generation how Sir Eric Drummond, as he then 
was, created an international civil service. Hitherto such inter- 
national secretariats as had been formed consisted of officials 
seconded by their Governments or provided by the host country, 
and many thought that this system was the only one possible, and 
envisaged the League secretariat as a collection of national sections 
each under its own head. Naturally enough they received with 
doubt and misgiving the new proposal for a body of officials, 
appointed on their own merits, to be servants of the League. Such 
officials would be expected during their tenure of office to be in- 
spired by an international loyalty comparable in its unswerving 
integrity to the spirit which animated the civil service of the 
United Kingdom. Yet the League succeeded in producing such a 
body of officials, and in so doing made history. “The creation of 
a secretariat international alike in its structure, its spirit, and its 
personnel was without doubt one of the most important events in 
the history of international politics—important not only in itself, 
but as the indisputable proof of possibilities which had hitherto 
been confidently denied.’* 

This extension of the concept of the British civil service was also 
at work in the creation of the International Labour Office of which 
Harold Butler and Edward Phelan laid the foundations, before that 
remarkable Frenchman, Albert Thomas, came to be its first 
Director. But in both secretariats it was not only a question of in- 
tegrity and international loyalty; there was also the question 
whether men and women of such diverse traditions could make an 
efficient machine. This also was accomplished. “The secretariat’, 
writes Mr Walters, ‘was universally considered to be an instru- 
ment of the highest efficiency.’ He was referring to the 600 or so 
officials of the League, but the smaller body who worked for the 
I.L.O. and who had a more limited objective was said to be more 
efficient still. 

There was one other feature of these earlier bodies that should 


1F. P. Walters: A History of the League of Nations (London, O.U.P. for 
R.I1.1.A., 1952). 
* Op. cit., p. 76. 
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be remembered: there was, on the whole, a balance of prestige, 
as between Britain and France, in the higher appointments. The 
British Secretary-General at the League headquarters was later 
succeeded by a Frenchman, and at the I.L.O. it was the other way 
round, When Sir Eric Drummond retired there was indeed talk 
of making another British appointment so that the foundations 
might be well and truly laid in the British manner, but at that 
juncture Albert Thomas died suddenly and when his deputy, 
Harold Butler, was invited by the I.L.O. Governing Body to suc- 
ceed him, the appointment of Monsieur Avenol at the Palais des 
Nations was a foregone conclusion. 

The loyalty and integrity of international officials cannot be 
guaranteed by regulations. Nevertheless these virtues had to be 
enshrined in words. They were written into the oath of allegiance 
which officials took on appointment to their international organiza- 
tion. On the other hand there was nothing in the Covenant to 
govern the behaviour of member-States towards the international 
official, and when in 1927 Mussolini decreed that all Italian em- 
ployees of the League must be approved by the Italian Govern- 
ment on pain of fine or imprisonment he was not contravening any 
regulations. Much has been made of this in retrospect, and it has 
been suggested that this was the beginning of the downfall of the 
League. But although it was the first assault of totalitarianism on 
the League structure it did not assume such importance at the 
time, perhaps because outside Italy the term ‘fascist’ still had only 
a serio-comic significance. 

The reputation of the League secretariat as a truly international 
body did not weaken until the League as a whole began to fail, and 
it would probably be fair to say that the International Labour 
Office maintained its international standard up to the second 
World War and after. It was of course less susceptible to political 
influences. 

The League Covenant’s silence on the position of international 
officials was remedied in the United Nations Charter, where 
Article 100 reads as follows: 

1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the 
staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any Government or from 
any authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any 
action which might reflect on their position as international officials 
responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secre- 

c 
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tary-General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 

It is against this historical background that American pressure 
on the United Nations must be considered. But it is not the whole 
relevant background; there is also America’s gradual—if such a 
word can be applied to the process—abandonment of isolationism. 
The U.S.A.’s enthusiastic support for the United Nations has per- 
haps obscured the American contribution to the League. Apart 
from President Wilson’s early espousal of the League, learned 
Americans contributed to the thought on which it was planned, 
and there was much unofficial American support, both in advice 
and benefactions, after the American public had turned in seeming 
revulsion from this first venture in collective security and co- 
operation. It was this revulsion, as well as the atmosphere of failure 
with which Geneva was thought to be invested, that led to the 
search for a new international headquarters, and it was the U.S.A.’s 
enthusiasm for the United Nations that was largely responsible for 
the choice of New York, despite the protests of the remaining 
isolationists and the misgivings of those who thought it a mistake 
that the leading Power should also be the host country. 

The probe for potentially dangerous Americans in the United 
Nations secretariat is an aspect of the cold war and an extension of 
the investigations which have become a familiar feature of United 
States domestic policy in the last five years. The fear that the 
American public services and the teaching profession were har- 
bouring Communists naturally enough led to similar suspicions 
about the United Nations, where nearly half the staff of 4,000 were 
American citizens. Members of Congress were expressing these 
anxieties in 1949, and before the end of that year there was a con- 
fidential arrangement between Mr Trygve Lie and the State 
Department whereby the State Department, drawing on informa- 
tion in its security files, told the Secretary-General which of his 
employees or applicants for employment would ‘appear to be 
Communists’. This private understanding became public in 
October 1952. 

During 1950 the McCarran Subversive Control Act set in 
motion an organized campaign against potential American Com- 
munists at the United Nations headquarters. The two instru- 
ments of investigation, a special Grand Jury and a Senate Sub- 
Committee on Internal Security, became active in 1952, calling 
before them a number of American citizens and questioning them 
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in detail about their past and present activities. Among the organi- 
zations regarded as subversive were some, such as committees for 
the support of Republican Spain, which no longer existed and 
which had carried no general stigma at the time of their operation. 
Thus some of those questioned were under suspicion for what at 
the time had been considered innocent or even admirable or for 
what had been mere undergraduate ardour. One official, for ex- 
ample, perplexed by the accusation that he had once shown Com- 
munist sympathies, was entirely at a loss until he remembered 
that in 1936 he had witnessed a struggle between Nazis and Com- 
munists in a German town and had cheered the Communists and 
called himself one of them. 

In October 1952 Mr Trygve Lie, who was in something of a 
cleft stick, decided to seek the advice of an independent committee 
of jurists (American, British, and Dutch) of his own choosing. The 
answers that he received to the questions submitted to this com- 
mittee have been widely criticized by other jurists, and it has been 
suggested that the committee was not sufficiently conversant with 
the peculiar status of international officials. Be that as it may, the 
most serious aspect of the jurists’ report was an opinion that the 
Secretary-General is entitled to dismiss any member of his staft 
who invokes the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination 
if questioned by an authorized representative of his Government. 
Many of those summoned to appear before the Senate Sub- 
Committee had invoked the Fifth Amendment and had already 
been dismissed or suspended. Further dismissals followed. ‘Two 
things illustrate the tragedy and the comedy of a state of affairs 
that made daily headlines in the American press and which 
Senator McCarran promised would uncover a ‘truly startling 
situation’. On 13 November Mr A. H. Feller, legal adviser to the 
Secretary-General, committed suicide, and Mr Trygve Lie assert- 
ed that his death was due to overstrain from defending American 
employees of the United Nations against ‘indiscriminate smears 
and exaggerated charges’. Also about this time some of the dis- 
missed employees of the United Nations were at pains to establish 
that they had been fired for incompetence and not for disloyalty. 

On 7 January 1953 Senator McCarran introduced a further 
measure in the Senate. It was intended ‘to prevent citizens of the 
United States of questionable loyalty . . . from accepting any office 
or employment in or under the United Nations’. ‘The penalty was 
a heavy fine, imprisonment up to five years, or both. ‘Two days 
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later came President Truman’s Executive Order No. 10,422 which 
described the procedure for investigating the loyalty of Americans 
employed by the United Nations, and during the following month 
questionnaires and finger-print cards were distributed to the 2,000 
United States citizens who were in the United Nations or its 
agencies. It has been pointed out that in some of the agencies the 
questionnaires were distributed and collected by the admini- 
stration; the questions were concerned with the private as well as 
the professional lives of those who were required to answer. At the 
United Nations headquarters the Secretary-General allowed the 
F.B.I. to move its finger-printing apparatus into the basement to 
save nearly 1,800 men and women going to the police station. In 
April Senator Cabot Lodge, the U.S. delegate to the General 
Assembly, said: “The United States Government does not believe 
that persons engaged or who, based on their past and present 
record, seem likely to engage in subversive activities against ary 
member State should be employed in an international organization. 
We will do all in our power to provide the Secretary-General with 
information necessary to enable him to make a determination on 
this matter.’ In June President Eisenhower amended his pre- 
decessor’s Executive Order to establish an ‘International Organi- 
zation Employees’ Loyalty Board’ which would make ‘certain 
information’ available to the Secretary-General or the heads of the 
Specialized Agencies. The board would consider all the evidence in 
each individual case to discover whether there was ‘a reasonable 
doubt as to the loyalty of the person involved’ and advise according- 
ly. A year later, in the summer of 1954, the board was travelling 
through Europe to examine certain Americans working in the 
Specialized Agencies. It was unable to hold a hearing in Geneva 
owing to the objection of the Swiss Government. Earlier in the 
year selected Americans, on whom the F.B.I. had ‘unevaluated 
derogatory’ information, had received a second kind of question- 
naire, more detailed than its predecessor and asking for particulars 
about colleagues (of any nationality) as well as about the person to 
whom it was addressed. This was known as an ‘interrogatory’. 
All through 1953 the investigations had continued in New York 
and dismissals had gone on. Nevertheless no startling revelation 
had occurred, no heavy infiltration of Communists had been un- 
covered. Mr Trygve Lie’s statement to the General Assembly on 
10 March 1953 still remains true: ‘not a single United States 
staff member of the United Nations secretariat has ever, in the 
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whole history of the Organization, been charged in any court of 
the United States—much less convicted—of espionage or any act 
of subversion or sabotage’. It must not be overlooked that during 
all these investigations membership of the Communist Party was 
not illegal. ‘The standpoint of the American authorities seems to 
have been, firstly, that the United Nations might be a useful field 
of operations for spies, a suspicion that was inflamed by spy cases 
elsewhere; and, secondly, that there were plenty of good Americans 
of indisputable loyalty and that these were the ones who should 
become international officials. It was a point of view that cut across 
the right of the Secretary-General to appoint members of his staff 
freely and according to their suitability for the work, having due 
regard to an appropriate representation of the various regions of 
the world. It led to staff regulations being interpreted curiously, 
and also to their modification. 

How many employees were dismissed because of American 
pressure is not known, although the number is said to be consider- 
able. A score or so took their cases to the administrative tribunal 
of the United Nations or to that of the International Labour 
Organization which has come to serve the other Specialized 
Agencies in Europe as a matter of convenience. Both tribunals 
exist as final courts of appeal. They consist of independent 
judges, appointed by the General Assembly and the International 
Labour Conference, and their competence does not extend 
beyond the range of staff regulations. Their decisions are binding 
on the Secretary-General or the Director-General of an Agency. 
They have often awarded compensation to dismissed officials as 
an alternative to reinstatement, and in the U.N. Assembly last 
year the United States questioned these payments. The matter 
was referred to the World Court at The Hague which on 13 July 
1954 decreed that the Assembly could not overrule the judgement 
of its tribunal. 

Brief reference may be made here to two cases, chosen more or 
less at random, to illustrate the conflict that is apt to develop be- 
tween the Secretary-General and his staff. In case No. 26 Ruth 
Crawford, who had been working as information officer in the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund since 1947, claimed 
that she had been dismissed because she had been a member of the 
Communist Party for about a year from 1935, was now a member 
of the Progressive Party, and had refused to answer one of the 
questions put to her by the investigating committee of the Senate, 
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invoking the Fifth Amendment. The Secretary-General claimed 
that by this invocation the applicant had infringed a staff regulation 
which required an official to exercise ‘reserve and tact’ at all times. 
In giving judgement the tribunal pointed out that the only question 
the applicant had refused to answer was as to who had asked her to 
join the Communist Party in 1935. Her dismissal was declared 
illegal. In case No. 42 another woman, Julia Older, who had 
worked in the U.N. editorial section since 1946 with a permanent 
contract, argued that she had been dismissed on supposed Com- 
munist affiliations although she had stated on oath during her 
previous five years of Government service that she had never been 
a member of the Communist Party. She claimed that the Secretary- 
General was acting on an illegal agreement with the United States 
Government to ‘terminate employment on political grounds’. The 
Secretary-General in reply maintained that he merely received 
information from the United States Government, but made his 
own decisions. The tribunal, although unable to pass judgement 
on the agreement, declared the dismissal illegal. It awarded special 
compensation in lieu of reinstatement because the applicant’s 
periodic report had described her as ‘exemplary’, ‘tireless’, 
‘intelligent and conscientious’, and because having left a radio 
career at the urgent request of the United Nations she was un- 
likely at the age of forty-eight to be able to return to her former 
work. 

The scene now shifts to Unesco where, thanks largely to the 
first Director-General, Dr Julian Huxley, there is a strong staff 
association. This is backing the seven Americans who in the sum- 
mer of 1954 refused to go before the Loyalty Board when it held its 
investigations in Paris. Dr Luther Evans, who has been Director- 
General since July 1953, announced that he would not renew their 
contracts—a decision which amounts to dismissal for four of them 
in December. In the meantime the Unesco Conference will have 
met in Montevideo during most of November and it is understood 
that Dr Evans will seek guidance from it on this and kindred mat- 
ters. Before he came to his present office in July 1953 Dr Evans 
was Librarian of Congress and had spoken against ‘book burning’. 
It was thought that he might take a stand against American political 
pressure which at that time was directed especially at one young 
American in the Gift Coupon section—Mr David Leff. This 
official had had his passport confiscated when he went to the 
American consulate for a routine renewal. For this reason he re- 
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fused to obey a summons to appear before the investigating jury 
in New York, stating that he saw no hope of returning to his post 
and his family in Paris. Dr Evans offered to transfer him to the 
Unesco office in New York and to arrange for his family to follow, 
but Mr Leff contended that he could not continue with his special 
work there and asked the Director-General instead to support his 
request to be questioned at the American Embassy in Paris. The 
Director-General seemed uncertain how to act, perhaps because of 
a previous suggestion from the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
that the U.S.A.’s continued support for Unesco was dependent on 
his co-operation. More than once Dr Evans ordered Mr Leff to go 
to New York, but rescinded the order after the Unesco Appeals 
Board had so advised him. This advice was confirmed by the 
I.L.O. tribunal in September 1954 when it referred back to the 
Appeals Board an appeal by Mr Leff concerning an order to show 
cause why he should not be sued for contempt of court in not 
going to New York to satisfy the Grand Jury. After this the Leff 
case seemed to dissolve in temporary confusion, but it will pre- 
sumably re-emerge when the Director-General’s decision over the 
Loyalty Board cases is appealed against. 

One thing that comes out clearly in all this is that officials, 
including the administrative head of a specialized agency, are 
obliged to spend a lot of time and sometimes a good deal of money 
in litigation. A weariness is beginning to set in, and it has been 
suggested that an independent commission might be appointed to 
try to clear up a situation that is bringing international servants 
into the headlines instead of leaving them to get on with their 
proper work. 


K. G. 


Malta Today 


Political and Economic Problems 


THE first result of a survey of the problems facing the Maltese 
Islands is the realization that few of them are of recent origin. 
Political and economic difficulties have accumulated over the years, 
and have grown rusty with insufficient attention until the rust has 
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eaten into the base of good relations between Britain and Malta. 

The Maltese Islands, consisting of Malta, Gozo, and Comino, 
came under the protection of Great Britain at their own request 
in 1802, but it was not until 1814, by the Treaty of Paris, that 
Malta’s position in the Empire was confirmed. 

Outstanding in the hundred and forty years of British rule since 
1814 has been the great increase in the Island’s prosperity. During 
the previous three-hundred-year rule of the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem, which ended when Napoleon captured the Island, 
much of the wealth and treasures of Europe had poured into Malta. 
Under Britain, after the defeat of the French garrison, the presence 
of military and naval forces and vast expenditure on the expanding 
dockyard and the Island’s defences developed Malta into an im- 
mense strategic naval base. The politically conscious Maltese, who 
had enjoyed a measure of self-government under the Order of St 
John, and indeed back through the centuries to Roman times and 
beyond, were quick to establish their claim to similar rights under 
Britain. None the less, such were the vicissitudes of political evolu- 
tion that it was not until 1921 that Malta was granted a self- 
governing Constitution. Since 1814 five Constitutions, conferring 
varying degrees of power on the local Government, have been 
granted, and four times a Royal Commission has been called upon 
to help solve urgent problems. 

Now once more Malta faces crisis. The fate of the Island hinges 
on the decisions taken to resolve the political and economic diffhi- 
culties at present threatening her stability and security. The issue 
today seems clear: Malta will either retain her present role as a 
valuable asset to the Commonwealth and the West, or will rapidly 
degenerate into yet another colonial trouble spot. The solution 
one way or another is the equal responsibility of the Maltese and 
British Governments since they rule Malta under a dyarchical 
Constitution. 

After the second World War, in which Malta’s heroic part 
earned her people the award of the George Cross, self-government 
was once more granted to the Island by the British Labour 
Government under the Letters Patent of 1947. This Constitution 
was dyarchical, and gave Malta a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment than previously; but in practice it has been found to have 
grave limitations, and to be most unwieldy. Malta was given 
autonomy in domestic affairs, whilst the British Government re- 
mained responsible for ‘Reserved Matters’ such as defence, foreign 
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policy, immigration, foreign trade, and civil aviation. Thus two 
Governments—eight British Government Departments and eight 
Maltese Ministries—share the conduct of Maltese affairs. The 
result is that frustration, delay, and the well-known defects as- 
sociated with bureaucracy in a top-heavy administration have 
frayed rather than strengthened the bonds between the colony 
and the United Kingdom. Local political instability has done 
nothing to improve the atmosphere, and since 1947 Malta has had 
four general elections. 

The first Labour Government under Dr Paul Boffa, elected 
with a clear majority in 1947, suffered an unexpected set-back in 
1949. The Government had issued an ultimatum to Britain through 
the Colonial Office demanding an answer to the requests already 
put forward by their delegation. The ultimatum was subsequently 
withdrawn, but the majority of the Labour Party, led by Mr 
Mintoff, a Cabinet Minister and one of the signatories to the 
ultimatum, disagreed with the withdrawal, and were responsible 
for the eventual collapse of their own party’s Government early in 
1950. Mr Mintoff then severed relations with his former colleagues 
and formed. a new Malta Labour Party, while Dr Boffa’s party was 
renamed the Malta Workers’ Party. 

Since then Malta has had a Coalition Government. The Labour 
vote was inevitably split between the two Labour parties. The 
Nationalists, the heirs to the old pro-Italian party, and formerly 
the Opposition, became the largest single party in the Assembly, 
but since they lacked an overall majority they were forced to form 
a Coalition Government with the Malta Workers’ Party. This 
Government, under the Premiership of Dr Borg Olivier, has sur- 
vived two elections with a diminishing majority. The growing 
Malta Labour Party under Mr Mintoff is now the largest single 
party in the Legislative Assembly, and the Coalition’s majority 
has been reduced to one. This is a precarious state of affairs for any 
Government, and it is not surprising that the ever-present threat 
of defeat results in delays and uncertainties in the day-to-day 
business of government. The Maltese Islands are in great need of 
a stable Government unhindered by internal political wrangles, 
which can administer with courage and foresight over a period of 
time. 

The nature of the Constitution itself is held by many to be 
partly responsible for the shortcomings of the administration. The 
lack of a second Legislative Chamber has been gravely criticized. 
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The system of universal suffrage for those over the age of twenty- 
one, though popular, is considered to have been introduced too 
soon, and the complicated method of proportional representation 
which was designed for Malta has not been entirely successful. A 
large proportion of the electorate are illiterate, and many of them 
entirely fail to grasp the significance of their responsibilities as 
voters. The dangers of corruption, present in any community, are 
intensified under these conditions, and political integrity much 
harder to maintain. 

In these circumstances dissatisfaction is justifiable, and this, 
coupled with the country’s political ambitions, has led to the 
recent agitation for a higher status for Malta than that of a colony. 
Malta, which has so far held a unique value for Britain and the 
Commonwealth and Empire, now claims unique treatment poli- 
tically. Dr Borg Olivier, the Prime Minister, and his Nationalist 
Party favour Dominion status, and have formally expressed this 
view to the British Government. The Malta Labour Party, on the 
other hand, has recently launched a campaign in favour of total 
integration with Britain. The British Government’s reply of 
September 1953 was to offer to transfer Malta from the Colonial 
Office to the Home Office. 

The offer, which remains as yet neither accepted nor rejected 
by the Coalition Government, aroused great interest in the Island. 
The Nationalist Party maintains that it is insufficient, that it does 
not do justice to the aspirations of the Maltese people, and that it 
takes them further from, rather than nearer to, their goal of 
Dominion status. The Malta Labour Party greeted the offer 
favourably as being a step towards integration. 

There is no suggestion that the transfer to the Home Office 
would provide a complete solution to Malta’s political problems, 
but at least a change, and one that is incontestably for the better, 
has been proposed. Economically there do not appear to be any 
benefits to be derived from the transfer, but the prestige acquired 
would be of a value not lightly to be ignored. Malta would have 
achieved the ambition of years—to part company with the Colonial 
Office—and would rank with the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man. ‘The idea is certainly more practical and easier to put into 
immediate operation than either of those mooted by Malta’s lead- 
ing politicians. Dominion status, involving economic independence 
and autonomy in both domestic and foreign affairs, is clearly an 
Elysian dream in a strategic fortress dependent on its defence 
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‘industry’ for a livelihood. One reply to this contention which has 
gained a certain amount of popularity is that Malta, if granted 
Dominion status or even total independence, could maintain her- 
self economically were Britain and N.A.T.O. ready to pay for the 
privilege of maintaining the Island as a strategic base under condi- 
tions of perpetual treaty. The Island would thereby retain both her 
security and the trade and prosperity derived from the large Ser- 
vice population and the monies poured into the dockyard, where 
the wages alone amount to some {£70,000 a week. Though this 
argument is plausible, it must not be forgotten that the develop- 
ment of air power has tended to diminish the Island’s strategic 
value, unless steps are taken for the large-scale development of an 
air base. Though the Headquarters Allied Forces Mediterranean, 
responsible to S.H.A.P.E. in Paris, was established in Malta last 
year under a British Commander-in-Chief, there is no guarantee 
that it will remain in the Island. Recently Lord Ismay, Secretary- 
General of the North Atlantic Council, and fourteen members of 
the Council visited the headquarters for the first time. At a press 
conference Mr Ellul Mercer, a Labour Party Member of the 
Assembly, suggested that N.A.T.O. needed Malta more than 
Malta needed N.A.T.O. In reply, Lord Ismay said that were 
Malta not a N.A.T.O. base it would become a base for a potential 
enemy. There was no possibility of neutrality. 

This being so, Malta may run the risk of losing security in the 
attempt to improve her economic position. Any vital base is a 
target for Communist infiltration. In Malta the Communist 
Party’s almost total failure so far is due both to the strength of the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church in the Island and to the 
prosperity and full employment at present enjoyed, which is de- 
rived from the War Damage and Reconstruction Funds. The latter, 
however, can scarcely last beyond 1956. Of the original grant of £30 
million made by Britain at the end of the war, only £14 million now 
remains. None the less Communism has gained a small but deep- 
rooted foothold which must not be ignored. The Malta Labour 
Party maintains that its own existence and its aims automatically 
exclude any likelihood of Communism making a successful appeal 
to the people in general. But this does not mean that Communism 
will not make every attempt, through infiltration, to make its 
appeal felt. 

The Malta Labour Party’s suggestion of integration and repre- 
sentation at Westminster seems to hold out even less chance of 
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success. The distance in miles may be no disadvantage in these 
days of jet air travel, but nothing can bridge the differences of 
centuries of civilization, of religion, of law, and of judicial practice 
which, despite similarities, call for vastly different treatment in the 
two countries. Integration, if total, would turn Malta into the 
equivalent of a British county. To gain a few seats in Westminster 
and a ‘County Council’ in Malta, the Island would presumably 
lose a Government, a Legislature, and a large measure of local in- 
dependence under the guise of forging closer bonds between the 
two countries. This may not necessarily be the Malta Labour 
Party’s view of total integration, as it has so far failed to reveal any 
details of its plan. But inevitably the result would be more and 
louder complaints against remote control than were ever voiced 
against the Colonial Office in pre-Constitution days. Malta’s 
Government, despite the restrictions of ‘reserved matters’, at 
present holds an international position from which it would pre- 
sumably be automatically excluded by integration. From the 
economic point of view the Island would gain the benefits of the 
Welfare State, but it would also have to pay for them in the form 
of English taxation and rating which stand at a much higher level 
in the United Kingdom. 

Among business men and the professional classes who are loud 
in their strictures on the political system but are apparently un- 
willing to do anything to help, there is a feeling that Malta would 
be better served if returned to complete Colonial Office control. 
The dangers of losing the Constitution are very real, but at no 
time could such a step be considered an advantage. It would be a 
retreat, an admission of failure. 

A change in the local administration might provide a partial 
solution. Though the discipline of working in a Coalition has been 
an education for Maltese politicians, and has successfully eliminat- 
ed extreme policies on both sides, there is a widespread feeling 
that the administration has run its course. Should the Government 
fall, which might happen any day, there is little doubt that, with 
or without elections—the alternative is for the Governor to call on 
the Leader of the Opposition—the Malta Labour Party would be 
able to form a Government. The wish for a change is possibly 
inevitable, but pays small tribute to the untiring efforts of the 
Prime Minister, Dr Borg Olivier, who has led the Government 
for over three years in the face of great difficulties. 

Mr Mintoff, the leader of the Opposition, is an able politician 
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with the attraction of a demagogue. During the last three years the 
Malta Labour Party has grown from strength to strength. Never- 
theless the change would be fraught with anxiety. It would perhaps 
be wiser to judge Mr Mintoff’s true political views on the evidence 
of the part he played in wrecking a moderate Labour administra- 
tion in 1950, and on the ultimatum to Britain (which he has yet, 
for his part, to withdraw), rather than on his recent support of a 
policy of integration with the United Kingdom. There is no doubt, 
as a glance at the official organ of the Malta Labour Party, The 
Knight, will confirm, that he has gained much of his popularity 
by anti-British propaganda. This does not necessarily mean that 
the majority of the people are anti-British. There could be no 
greater witness to the people’s feelings than the loyalty and digni- 
fied enthusiasm with which they greeted their Queen on her four- 
day visit in May. However, judging by his published propaganda, 
Mr Mintoff’s avowed policy is destructive rather than construc- 
tive, and he inclines to more drastic measures than would be desir- 
able in one likely to become Prime Minister. But it is quite possible 
that once in office Mr Mintoff and the Labour Party would find 
it less easy, and would be less inclined, to pursue violent courses. 

Alongside the political disputes are the economic troubles which 
arise mainly from Malta’s total lack of natural resources. Agricul- 
turally this barren rock yields but a poor and hard living for about 
one-third of the population. The Island can provide for itself for 
only eighty days a year, a great disadvantage in view of its liability 
to be subjected to siege. Malta has to fight for her livelihood in the 
world markets. A rise in the price of wheat may make a great 
difference to the Government subsidies, and would be enough to 
unbalance a tight £8 million Budget. Exports are negligible, 
though, surprisingly enough, quantities of seed potatoes and 
onions do leave the Island. Other exports include Malta-made 
briar pipes, which are sent all over the world and particularly to 
Scandinavia, lace, beer, buttons, and ‘Malta-weave’ textiles; but 
the quantities are small. 

In an effort to stimulate local industry and to reduce imports, 
the Government has recently adopted a policy of protection of 
local industry and the granting of monopolies. This policy has 
proved of doubtful value, and the dangers of excessive protection 
to the detriment of the consumer have not been avoided. An 
example of this which caused an outcry in the local press last year 
came when the Government refused to grant a licence for the 
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importation of some ‘Green Line’ type coaches, in order to protect 
the local coach builders. This has little significance until one has 
experienced a ride in the local product. 

Industry is also hampered by the lack of water and power. The 
electricity problem is one of the few so far successfully resolved, 
and a {£24 million underground power station, built largely with 
American aid, was opened last year, though it is not yet in full 
operation and is unlikely to be so for another eighteen months or 
more. ‘The water question is much more serious. Malta has no 
artesian water supply, and depends entirely on the mean annual 
rainfall of about 20 inches. This is quite sufficient, but storage 
space is inadequate, and it is estimated that a third of the rainfall 
is lost. As the rain comes in the months from October to April, and 
it is rare to have even a shower in the intervening months, the 
position becomes acute during the summer. Agricultural expansion 
is strangled at birth, and a factory whose water supply is liable to 
run dry without warning is in no position to hold its own in com- 
petitive industry. The population, at present 320,000, was only 
150,000 in 1880 when the last substantial additions to the water 
storage system were made. The answer is to find £8 million—the 
equivalent of the Budget estimates for one year—to increase under- 
ground storage galleries; but whence is it to come? 

The population increase has also brought a scare of unemploy- 
ment. Full employment will end with the expiry of the War 
Damage and Reconstruction Funds, and approximately 6,000 
workers will be faced with the task of finding new jobs which do not 
exist within the Island. Added to this, a large number of young 
boys over the school-leaving age cannot find work. One way of 
alleviating this situation is the creation of more light industry, but 
this is not feasible until there is more water and electric power. 
Emigration is the other outlet for the surplus population. Australia 
has already contributed {2 million in assisted passages for mi- 
grants since 1947, and this year the United Kingdom has contri- 
buted {200,000 to help emigration, and will release the same 
amount each year for the next three years. This grant was made in 
response to a request from Malta. Since 1947 over 40,000 Maltese 
have emigrated to Australia, Canada, the United States, and 
Britain. This figure, though impressive, barely keeps pace with the 
annual population increase of 8,o00. If the present standard of 
living, the best ever known in Malta, is to be maintained, the 
population must be reduced to 250,000. 
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The health standards demanded by the authorities in the Do- 
minion countries are extremely high. A whole family of ten or 
twelve may, for example, fail to emigrate because one member 
suffers from heart disease. But once settled, the proportion of 
returning migrants is extremely small, and the contented reports 
of those who have found happiness and prosperity all help to 
swell the numbers of those leaving their homeland. 

The discovery of oil in sufficient quantities to warrant com- 
mercial exploitation would, of course, provide a solution to all 
these difficulties. Attention has been given to this, and after long 
negotiations an exploration licence was granted in July by the 
Malta Government to the D’Arcy Exploration Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Anglo-Iranian. Should the survey be favourable, a pros- 
pecting and finally a drilling licence would be applied for. Should 
oil be found in large quantities, the granting of the oil concession 
to a reputable company will be recorded as one of the outstanding 
achievements of Dr Borg Olivier’s Coalition Government, effected, 
too, in the face of much short-sighted local opposition. 

A further potential source of revenue is the tourist trade. Here 
again a capital outlay is needed which is far beyond the local purse. 
Controversy rages locally on several points. A number of business 
men would like to see Malta turned into a tourist resort similar to 
the French Riviera, but the idea has not been generally well re- 
ceived. The conversion would be costly, and would probably ex- 
tinguish much of Malta’s quiet charm. Malta has much to offer, 
but facilities must improve before the Island will get tourists in 
sufficient numbers to be of real value to the exchequer. Few can 
resist her attractions: the ancient ruins, the relics of Rome, the 
regal palaces, the forts scarred by centuries of war, and the treasures 
of Europe brought by the Knights of St John, all these cannot fail 
to delight the most insensitive tourist. Coupled with a much 
envied summer climate and sea-bathing from the rocky bays, 
there is no reason why Malta should not attract a considerable 
tourist trade. But the enchantment fades if the hotel food is un- 
varied, the bath-water fails to run, and the unmetered taxis over- 
charge. Here there is need for improvement. British Government 
encouragement is needed, but, up to date, airline restrictions im- 
posed by the United Kingdom to protect British nationalized air- 
ways have merely succeeded in robbing the Island of potential 
custom. 

This situation draws attention to the question of civil aviation, 
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a ‘reserved matter’ that has been badly neglected. Malta has no 
civil airport, and is forced to share the R.A.F. Luga aerodrome. 
With the ever-increasing volume of traffic, both civil and military, 
an airport is an urgent need. At present there is not even sufficient 
parking space for aeroplanes. The many thousands who pass 
through the corrugated iron huts at the airport each year cannot 
fail to receive a bad impression, and for those arriving it is a sorry 
welcome. 

Despite these pressing problems, the Maltese still have their 
heads above water. There is no necessity for the situation to de- 
teriorate if prompt action is taken. At present many people among 
both the British and Maltese communities tend to place all the 
blame for a sluggish administration on the Coalition Government. 
But there is no doubt that where there is unwillingness to co- 
operate it is not confined to the Malta side of the dyarchy. 

But if Malta is granted the larger measure of self-government for 
which her politicians are agitating, it is clear that the Island must 
have, to guide her, statesmen who can look beyond the perimeters 
of their village squares and domestic rivalries, and fit their troubles 
into the pattern of the world in which the Island has been fated 
to play an important part. Those who govern with fuller power 
than they now enjoy will have to assume their share of the burdens 
of international as well as national affairs, and plan Malta’s welfare 
on this basis. This is no easy task, and one that demands a greater 
degree of political maturity than Malta has yet shown herself 
capable of sustaining since the granting of the 1947 Constitution. 

E. M. L. B. 


ERRATUM 
In the October issue of The World Today (vol. 10, no. 10), p. 
440, line 8 the word ‘subsequently’ should be deleted, and foot- 
note 2 should read ‘Cf. in particular, before and after the pub- 
lication of the article in Kommunist, Komsomolskaya Pravda’ etc. 
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